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that is in us ; that only by a combination of ability and character can 
we hope to be true leaders of our profession. 

The problem seems to resolve itself into this, — that every per- 
son concerned with the training of the student must work toward 
one goal, — to establish the habit of doing good work, of self direc- 
tion and government, and above all to teach the student to realize 
her responsibility to her patients and to the profession. We must 
teach her the keynote of successful leadership in nursing as given 
by Miss Nutting in an address to the group of college women who 
had their pre-nursing work at Vassar, — "Our actual characters, our 
genuine strength and worth * * * reveal themselves in the 
steadfastness with which we hold to a high purpose through the dull 
routine of daily duty, over long periods; in the fortitude and faith 
with which that purpose is pursued in the face of discouragement 
and sometimes defeat; in the dauntless spirit which holds that 

'Tasks in hours of insight willed 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfilled.' 

It is largely this spirit, this refusal to look upon the daily duty, made 
up of the necessary tasks of life, — as a kind of slavery ; this sense of 
responsibility for standing by our work as a captain stands by his 
ship, which forms the bone and marrow of nursing." 



SUGGESTION: A POWER IN THE HANDS OF 
THE NURSE 

By Mary Goodyear Earle, R.N. 

New York City. 

"Nobody can dimly picture my sufferings," Miss Ball petulantly 
insisted, and indeed one could see at a glance that she did suffer and 
that she was a sick woman. "The doctors all tell me that they can't 
find anything the matter with me, but they simply don't understand 
my case, or else they don't tell me the truth !" With Miss Ball, "My 
Case" was a constant topic of conversation. She would talk for hours, 
dilating upon her various symptoms ; the feeble state of her digestion ; 
the exquisite pain caused by the pressure of the seams of her stock- 
ings, — she had such tender feet. A kindly, influential friend at the 
rest home, where Miss Ball was staying, became interested in her 
and began to wonder whether she had had expert medical advice. 
Knowing some famous specialists, she advised putting Miss Ball 
under their care. X-ray pictures were taken of the patient's stom- 
ach, and the negative seemed to show the presence of an ulcer. An 
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operation was proposed. Miss Ball greeted the idea with hope re- 
newed; she was perfectly sure that she did have an ulcer and that 
an operation would cure her. She wanted to be cured or to die. Who 
could blame her? Again, more X-ray pictures were taken and at 
this time, no abnormal condition was indicated. The doctors hesi- 
tated. The patient was in despair at the bare thought of not being 
operated upon, so the surgeons finally decided to perform an explora- 
tory laparotomy. They believed that, if nothing organic were the 
matter, the operation would still greatly improve her health. Neu- 
rasthenia and hysteria had been cured in this way before by the 
power of suggestion, the belief having been conveyed to the patient 
that after the operation she would be well and strong. Miss Ball 
was consequently operated upon, after wise deliberation, and there 
proved to be nothing organically wrong; her organs were absolutely 
sound. The operation took place in the morning. She was taken to 
bed in splendid condition. In the afternoon, a friend, who was con- 
versant with the ins and outs of this particular case, was allowed to 
see the patient. The doctors had told her the result of the operation. 
She, in turn, told Miss Bell that the surgeons had found no ulcer; 
that they, in fact, had found nothing the matter with her. This 
information caused a profound depression in the patient. She felt 
that, if they had found nothing the matter, of course she was not 
cured and she faced once again a life of illness and suffering. She 
could not survive it, and that night she died. Her death was not due 
to a hemorrhage, an embolism, nor to any physical cause that could 
be discovered. 

Had the surgeons not been balked in their plan of cure, by a 
well-meaning but unwise person; had they rather been assisted in 
their suggestions of a speedy and complete return to health, that 
woman might have made a splendid recovery and have returned to 
the world a useful worker. Instead of this, she died, a victim, pos- 
sibly, of a woman's ignorance of the power of suggestion to kill or 
to cure, — for suggestion may do just that. 

As a matter of fact, a pupil nurse might have been guilty of 
this indiscretion, for all the instruction she is usually given in these 
matters. To be sure, she is told that only the doctor must give the 
patient the diagnosis, and in time, she does acquire, through inti- 
mate experience of ward and sick-room, some knowledge of the laws 
of suggestion. Is it not, however, a lumbering method of instruction, 
wasteful of time and energy alike? This article is a plea for a more 
general appreciation of this law of psychology. 

The psychologists tell us, do they not, that we are all suggestible 
to a greater or less degree, by which they mean that we have a power 
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to receive and act upon ideas either good or bad. Most of us are 
auto-suggestible, that is, we possess the faculty of suggesting ideas 
to ourselves helpful or harmful, positive or negative, upon which we 
act, for verily, "thoughts are things." When we consider that doc- 
tors, lawyers, business men, and even nations, make daily use of this 
wonderful psychic force, — suggestion, — it is high time that we as 
nurses should be conscious of our power in this direction. 

Some of us, too exclusively interested in watching symptoms, 
may hardly realize the extent to which the popular physician uses 
this art as an ally. He never mentions it and never discusses it. We 
may notice, on reading a prescription left by a doctor, that the drug 
is too simple to effect a cure, but the confident way in which he tells 
the patient that he knows this medicine will help her is significant, 
and the medicine does help her! We have ourselves put patients to 
sleep on bicarbonate of soda capsules. Most physicians are careful 
to avoid negative suggestion, and are so successful in doing this that 
we often comment on the fact that the patient feels better after the 
doctor's visit. His cheerfulness is contagious. 

The ward of crying babies and children, on a Sunday afternoon 
when their tearful parents have left them, is an example of the power 
of negative suggestion. We know how placid and contented most of 
them were before the visiting hour began. Now those sad little faces 
give striking evidence of thoughts of home and loved ones, aroused 
by those who have just left them. 

The trials we have had as private nurses in the home, with the 
unwisely sympathetic relative, the sad-faced wife, or the worried- 
looking husband, come to mind as another example of negative 
thought. We remember a sense of outrage that we could not protect 
our patient from the contact with those depressing individuals. Ex- 
perience has taught us the healing power of a sunny face. We know 
that, "the voice with the smile" wins health and happiness for a 
patient. It cannot always be physical health, but at least there is a 
fragrant flower of hope in the sick-room which is pervaded with a 
bright and radiant atmosphere. 

To the little woman about to become a mother, the remark, "You 
are a soldier and you are going to prove it to us," gives strength and 
courage not to be equalled by any drug. This is in striking contrast 
to the nerve destroying effect of that woman's weepy mother : "Bar- 
ling, how can I bear this for you !" No wonder we don't want that 
sort of mother in the house ! 

Children, particularly, are open to suggestion and no wise trained 
nurse ever says to her little patient "Do you feel sick, dear?" That 
is a question for a fond but foolish relative Few children would 
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reply, "No, not a bit." "How do you feel to-day, dear?" is another 
question provocative of future ills, with its implied suggestion that 
he does not feel as well as he might. The clever nurse has small 
trouble with the diet of a child, because she quietly brings him what 
she thinks he will enjoy, having avoided all discussion of the subject 
in his hearing. To his indulgent relatives are left all negative 
remarks concerning his likes and dislikes in food. "He doesn't eat 
eggs," or "He can't stand milk," are the goblin ideas of the past with 
which she must silently reckon. 

The confidence and brightness with which a nurse takes the 
hand of the sick woman, as she enters a room, is a suggestion that 
the sick one will like her, — everybody has. If she be interested in 
the mental aspects of trained nursing, her smiling serenity is not 
the least of the weapons with which she fights disease. 

The secret of success, in the use of suggestion, lies in going with 
the current of a person's thought rather than against it ; nothing is 
to be gained by opposition. It would be futile for a nurse to place 
before a patient a dish she happens to know he dislikes, with the re- 
mark, "I believe you are going to enjoy this!" It wouldn't work, 
that's all. 

"This is delicious I have just tasted it," is more than likely to 
succeed in the case of an experimental change of diet. 

To make the most helpful use of these principles, we must have 
the liking, and above all the confidence, of the patient. It is to be 
remembered that the battle on the side of constructive thinking is to 
be waged by the nurse, often against the negative auto-suggestions 
of a sick person. These foes are best vanquished without opposition, 
which will only increase them. "I feel so weak." "Why don't I get 
strong?" "I am so tired!" These, and hosts of similar thoughts, are 
the foes of a cheerful, speedy recovery. On the other hand, is any- 
thing more tiresome for a patient than to be told bluntly, "There is 
nothing the matter with you," when he says he does not feel well? 
The remark, "Come now, you must just think you're all right," is a 
sad evidence of want of technique, in the use of suggestion, and is 
more culpable than the inability to make a good bed. 

Suggestion must be skillfully used to get the best results. One 
is obliged to confess that it works best when a patient does not suspect 
its conscious use. People seem to fear being fooled, and they espe- 
cially pride themselves on being above this subtle force. Most of 
them fondly hug the illusion that their thoughts are their own. Some 
of them may not be reflective thinkers, and they have never stopped 
to consider that imitation is the result of visual and auditory sugges- 
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tion. History itself cannot claim emancipation from that force. We 
are, collectively and singly, imitators. 

We imitate, consciously and unconsciously, what we see and 
what we hear; and the familiar, the oft recurring, is what we tend 
to accept as our own. The mother who grimaces and scowls will have 
these defects to overcome in her child; the loud nasal twang of the 
schoolgirl was doubtless acquired from her playmates. Contagion 
applies not alone to disease ; it is a vital factor in the psychic world. 
Imitate we do and must, — all of us, — expressions, mannerisms, atti- 
tudes and actions. "Follow Master," we play all our lives, and the 
master is "Suggestion." 

Are we, as nurses, a bit behind the times in our conscious use 
of the laws of psychology as applied to the cure of disease? Of course 
we have always been empiricists in this field. One of our first neces- 
sities has been to learn the use of tact, the best basis for the future 
use of suggestion. 

As we survey the field of our opportunities in a sick and sorrow- 
stricken world, we are impressed with the mass of purely functional 
ailments which affect our people. "Organically, he is sound," one 
hears the doctor say, and yet he is a sick man, perhaps sick unto 
death. Anyone can see that. He is sick in body, because diseased 
in mind, and he must be cured. The doctor is helpless without the 
nurse, but with a scornful glance she turns away. "That's just 
neurasthenia or psychasthenia, and I am interested in real illness." 
She cannot longer shirk her responsibility in this way, for she is the 
possessor of a fairy wand in her silent, clever use of her power of 
constructive suggestion, and she must help this man to help himself. 

Let us awaken to the fact that we, representing a profession 
looked up to by the laity, wield for good or ill, a two-edged sword. 
We may not drop it if we will. With one edge we destroy, with the 
other we build. Beware of negative suggestion! We cannot all be 
"Polly Annas"; perhaps we would not if we could. We can, how- 
ever, open our eyes to the dangers of destructive thought in the prac- 
tice of our art, and avoid them as a layman would the plague. 



